WATER  UNDER  THE  BRIDGES
the war was still a vivid memory. The British Embassy was to all
intents and purposes ostracized. Its members were invited to no Rus-
sian houses, and when invited to diplomatic Embassies or Legations
their hosts were careful to place them at table next to foreign colleagues
and not to Russians. Only one Russian could not break off personal
relations with the British Embassy, and that was Prince Serge Belossel-
sky. He was an enthusiastic polo player and had made a first-class
ground on his property on the islands at Krestovery. He could never
have made up a team without the co-operation of the British Secre-
taries. He was married to a charming American who had naturally no
inhibitions, and Serge's possible resentments were weaker than his love
for his favourite game. But for nearly two years even he could not
enter the doors of the Yacht Club, the most exclusive club in St. Peters-
burg, lest he should have been challenged to a duel for his well-known
friendship for Britons. Nor was the risk a negligible one. In matters
of honour, duels were still tolerated, at any rate in military circles.
There were two notable ones during my time, both on the Belosselsky
polo-ground, and in both of which Serge himself was one of the
seconds. In the first a certain Count Manteuffel (of the Garde a Cheval,
or Horse Guards, of which Serge was a Colonel) killed Count Elston
(of the Chevalier Garde, or Life Guards), son of Prince and Princess
Yousupoff and elder brother of the Yousupoff who was later implicated
in the murder of Rasputin; while in the second Prince Napoleon Murat
(also of the Horse Guards) fought a double duel with two brothers,
one of whom was an aide-de-camp of the Grand Duke Boris, and
wounded them both, fortunately not fatally.
Murat was not unworthy of his name. A very gallant Frenchman,
he had run up enormous debts in Paris, which the head of the family
agreed to pay on condition that he left France. As his mother had
been a Princess of Mingrelia in the Caucasus, he came to Russia, joined
a Cossack regiment, and fought in the Russo-Japanese War, He was
twice wounded, and after the war was attached to the Horse Guards.
He was one of our polo players, a regular competitor in the annual
horse show in St. Petersburg, a great favourite with everybody, but
particularly the demi-monde^ and a persistent gambler who somehow
never seemed to win but never seemed depressed about losing. Poor
Napo! He survived the First World War, and the last time I saw him
was at Constantinople in 1921 or 1922, when he had at last got per-
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